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TRUTH. 


Theories, which thousands cherish, 
Pass like clouds that sweep the sky; 

(reeds and dogmas all may perish— 
Truth, herself, can never die. 


From the glorious heavens above her, 
She has shed her beams abroad: 

That the souls who truly love her, 
May hecome the sons of God. 


Worldlings blindly may refuse her, 
Close their eyes and call it night; 

Learned scoffers may abuse her, 
But-they cannot quench her light. 


Thrones may totter, empires crumble, 
All their glories cease to be; 

While she, Christ-like, crowns the humble, 
And from bondage sets them free. 


(iod, himself, will still defend her 
From the fury of her foe, 

Till, she, in her native splendor, 
Sits enthroned o’er all below. 


POLLY BODINE’S RISK. 


A STORY OF THE OLLO SETTLEMENTS. 


Years aud years ago. when as yet Ohio ranked among the 
newest of our frontier commonwealths, there lived on the up- 
per waters of the Muskingum a hardy yourg mountaineer, 
whom we will call Mark Bodine, and whose name is yet pre- 
served among his many descendants, now rich and honored 
citizens of the state he helped to build, for his marvelous 
feats by flood and field. 

Tall, handsome, stalwart, Mark was like Nimrod of old a 
mighty hunter, yet wich a clear perception of the probable 
future of that then wilderness, which made him live and la- 
bor well and wisely for the future, as the broad acres of his 
grandchildren can now testify. 

In the very heyday of his young and vigorous manhood he 


had found a fitting mate in the only daughter of another pio- 


neer settler, and Polly Bodine was not a whit behind her 
vallant husband in energy of character and beauty of per- 


son, While she was hardly his inferior in the management of 


the rifle. 

Like all the class to which they belonged they were ad- 
venturous and self-confident to the verge of rashmness. and 
heir little eabin. with its rapidly expanding clearing. was 
built locality which was as much beyond all help from 
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others as it was desirable for a fertile soil and a superabund- 
unee of wame. 

The Indians still disputed the possession of those elorious 
hunting-crounds, and In the fall of TS.- they beeame par- 
ticularly troublesome. From time to (ime vague rumers of 
terrible outrages at other points reached even the lonely 
cabin of Mark Bodine; but he and Polly had many friends 
amone the redskins, and they felt very little uneasiness until | 
the ceneral war broke out, whose final result was the expel. 
sion of the “gentle savages” beyond the Mississipp. 

As yet, however, though several times warned of approach 
ine danger, they had not been moiested. and, one bright 
October morning. Mark prepared to start, with an unusually 
valuable package of peltry, for a trading-post ever twenty 
miles distant. 

There were he roads in those days. thetueh he 
pected to have the aid of some sort of a pony in’ bringing 
home his “supplies.” Mark ealeulated on an absence of about 
four days. 

Polly was not at all unused to being left alone even for a 
longer time; but it was with a sorrowful heart, and a strange, 
furcboding sort of feeling that she got her husband's break- 
fast. and prepared to bid him “‘good-by.”’ 

Women in those days, especially whew their tunilies were 
small, had a good deal of leisure time on their hands. sud 
Polly had cmployed hers of late in working her liege lord a 
hunting-shirt of more than usually elaborate ornament and 
finish. Mark looked gayer and more stylish in her fond and 
loving eyes than ever before, when he donned it and strode 
out into the sunlight to display to her eyes the results of her 
patient work. It was pertect in fit and excellent in material, 
and she felt sure that Ae husband would not suffer by com- 
parison with any acquaintances whom he might meet at “the 
most.” 

A kiss. a hug, and he was gone, and Polly returned into 
the cabin to take a lock at her sleeping twins; and. if the 
truth must be known. to indulge in the rare luxury of a good 
ery. 

Mark had especially enjoined upon tw keep a good 
lookout for Indians, and had left for her further protection 
his favorite hound =Wax,” a huge dog. with a dash of mas- 
tiff blood, who would indeed have been a valuable addition 
to any vurrison on the fronticrs. 

The first day and night, and the second, passed as peace- 
fully as hundreds of others had done. and the only use Polly 
made of her rifle was to bring down a couple of fat deer that 
wandered carelessly into the bushy clearing. The third 
nicht. however, Wax displayed marked symptoms of uneasi- 
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ness, though Polly could detect no additional signs of danger. 
She barred the door carefully, covered up the fire, and watch- 
ed all night beside the rude cradle which held the two bloom- 
ing pledges of her husband’s love. Wax became more and 
more uneasy toward morning, lying by the door, and watch- 
ing a chink in the logs with sleepless vigilance, ever and 
anon giving vent to his perceptions of coming evil by low 
and wrathful growls. Polly had plenty of arms, and she did 
not fear that any but a very strong party of redskins would 
presume to come within range of Mark Bodine’s rifle. 

“What if they knew that he was away from home?” 

’ Even then, 9s she looked around at the heavy logs of the 
cabin, with a “shot-hole” here and there, she felt a fair de- 
gree of security. ‘Was not Mark to be home on the mor- 
row?” 

With that thought came a tumult of womanly fears. If 
there was danger around, would not he be exposed to it? 
And would not his lonely path through the woods, unpro- 
ted by the strong walls of his home, be beset by a thousand 
fearful perils? Could all his strength and skill guard against 
the cunning ambush, and the spring of the lurking tiger? 
As good men as he, too, had been overpowered by numbers, 
and afterward subjected to all the horrid extremities of an 
Indian’s ingenuity of torture. It was frightful to think of. 
Oh, how she wished that he was safe at home! 

The longest night must have an end, however, and, at last, 
the tokens of the coming day began to show themselves 
through the chinks in the logs and the thin-scraped “possum 
skin,’”’ which served as a glazing for the one window. Slowly 
the light increased, until she knew that now the sun was 
well up, but she hesitated about making any movement, for 
any danger to her was also a double danger to her children. 

For a while she busied herself about her little household 
duties, wondering at what time in the day she ought to look 
for Mark’s return; but she began to feel an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to take a look at the outer world. 

As for Wax, the noble fellow had ceased growling, with 
the return of day, but kept steadily at his post, He paid 
occasional attention to his breakfast, but the erectness of his 
_ ears and the nervous agitation of his bushy tail betrayed a 
canine mind but ill at ease. 

By degrees, Polly made up her mind that, if there was 
any danger in the neighborhood, it could not be very near, 
and she cautiously unbarred the heavy oaken door. When 
- she let it swing back upon its hinges, she stepped forward 
with her rifle cocked in her hand, and cast a rapid glance 
around the clearing. All was as still and peaceful as if 
there were no marauding savages in the wide world. <A few 
paces in front of the door was the broad stump of a hu 
pine tree, and at its foot was the spring which furnished 
them with water. Her survey, which had been taken with 
lightning quickness, half satisfied her, and her eyes turned 
to the spring. Wax had stood for a moment by her side in 
the doorway, as if in uncertainty, but now he bounded for- 
ward toward the stump, with a gruff bark of suppressed rage. 
Almost at the same instant, a tall warrior, in the fantastic 
_ and war-dress of the Miamis, sprang up from his cover 

chind the stump, and leveled his rifle. He had no time to 
fire. however, before he found himself in a deadly grapple 
with the powerful and fearless hound. : 

Polly’s nerve was of the true border firmness, and she 
sprang to the assistance o. her four-footed friend. It was 
time, for the Indian was no infant, and he already had his 
scalping-knife in his hand. Polly’s aim was deadly, and the 
long fangs of Wax met in the throat of the savage in a way 
that prevented any ‘“‘death-whoop.” 

He seemed to be without companions, at least very near, 
fux no other shot answered his own, nor did any other of his 


tribe come toaid or avenge the fallen warrior. Wax, however, 
was badly wounded by knife-cuts, and required, as he richly 
deserved, all the attentions of his mistress. 

Polly’s blood was up, and, after carefully reluading her 
rifle, she went to examine her fallen foe. Her. bullet had 
passed through his brain, killing him instantly. He was 
richly dressed in Indian fashion, and Polly felt a sort of 
vengeful satisfaction as she stripped off his beaded hunting- 
shirt and guady blanket, and hung them as trophies in the 
doorway. 

She then helped Wax into the cabin, where he crouched 
by the cradle in grim patience, and sat down by the stump 
to watch for Mark’s return. Her own dress, like a true 
daughter of the border, was of buckskin, like her husband’s; 
and her long black hair now fell in disheveled masses to her 
waist. 

Patiently she waitel, but it was nearly noon before any 
sigus of life came from the bosom of the boundless forest be- 
vond the little clearing. ‘Then, she thought she caught the 
sound, dull and distant, of a couple of rifle-shots, and all her 
heart was in a tumult of anxiety to understand their mean- 
ing. She thought that one of them, at least, might be from 
Mark’s, or—fearful thought—they might betoken the suc- 
cess of some deadly ambush for his life. 

After a few minutes, which seemed an eternity, her keen 
eyes caught a glimpse of something moving in the edge of 
the forest, and she concealed herself behind the stump. The 
blood coarsed through her veins like fire. Her children 
cried in the cradle, but she did not hear them, for now, be- 

ond all mistake, she could discern, at intervals, above the 

ushes, the eagle crest of a Miami chief. He seemed to be 
alone, for she was sure of the identity of those hateful plumes 
wherever they appeared. 

Slowly and terribly the conviction forced itself upon her 
that Mark must have fallen a victim, and. that this must be 
his destroyer. Her heart, for a moment almost bursting 
with womanly grief, now gave way to revenge, and she lev- 
eled her rifle over the top of the stump, with.an unfaltering 
hand and a deadly purpose. 

Crack! That sight was too quickly taken, and she had 
missed him, for the answering shot, though at long range, 
nearly rustled her flowing hair. 

“‘He’s a good shot for an Indian,” she thought, ‘“‘and that’s 
how he came to kill poor Mark.” — 

It was now a regular game of hide-and-seek, each striving 
to keep entirely under cover, and yet get a sight of the other, 
and the redskin was clearly crawling nearer. Shot after shot 
had been exchanged, when Polly discovered, to her dismay, 
that her last bullet was in her rifle. To go to the cabin for 
more, in the face of such a marksman, would be almost cer- 
tain death. 

“T must wait and make sure of him this time,” said 
Polly to herself, “or it’s all over with me and the babies.” 

So she waited and watched for a certain shot; but mean- 
while, we must leave her, to follow Mark Bodine’s going and 
coming. 

Mark’s burden of furs had been a heavy one, rendering 
frequent stoppages for rest necessary, even for his brawny 
frame, and it was not until the second day that he reached 
“the post.”” Here he was met by such a host of terrible re- 
citations of the ravages of the Indians, that he would at once 
have started for home, with the intention of promptly re- 
moving Polly and the twins to a place of safety, but a mili- 
tary express arrived that afternoon, announcing the move- 
ment of heavy bodies of troops, and that the outlying bands 
of savages who had committed the outrages were all being 
concentrated for some grand movement. either of assault. or 
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retreat. As this was pretty sure to render the settlements 
more secure, he went on with his original purpose. 

The Indian troubles had made furs scarce, so that the 
market was good. He had no difficulty in securing a very 
serviceable pony at a low price, from an army sutler, and he 
would have been in high spirits over his successful trip, but 
that he was unable to free his mind from anxiety concerning 
the loved treasures in his cabin home. Determined not to 
lose any time in his return, his pony was packed, and he was 
on his way by sunrise of the fourth day. 

The woods were comparatively open, and there were no 
streams hard to cross, yet his progress was necessarily slow, 
and he was beginning to chafe with impatience, before he 
found himself nearly approaching his home. Perhaps his 
anxiety about others had quickened his watchfulness, though 
his eyes were well trained, and quick in reading all the signs 
and indications of the wilderness; but at all events, as he 
trudged along by the side of his patient and sturdy pony, he 
caught the gieam of a guo-barrel among some fallen timber, 
and darted instantly to the cover of a neighboring tree. 

He was none too rapid in his movements, for a rifle-bullet 
hissed closely by him as he reached the tree. [t was a good 
shot for an Indian, but the return from the deadly rifle of 
Mark Bodine was directed by an cye and hand well accus- 
tomed to finding the vitals of half-hidden game, and with a 
ringing death-whoop, the savage bounded from his lurking- 
place, and fell prone upon the earth, “thrown cold.” 

On examining him, Mark decided that he must be a war- 
rior of some distinction, if not a chief. The claborate crest 
of eagle-feathers and the collar of bear-claws testified that 
much. The young hunter hardly relished the idea of tak- 
ing a scalp for a trophy, and su substituted the crest and col- 
lar, adding the arms and other “plunder” of his fallen foe to 
the burden of bis pony. I[t was hardly as well-advised an 
experiment to doff his own coonskin cap, and put on the war- 
rior’s crest in place of it, as he found to his cost. 

The excitement of his sudden adventure having somewhat 
passed off, the idea that Judians were lurking so near his 
home began to trouble him in his very soul. 

“What might not have happened to his wife and little 
ones in his absence?” 

With a heart full of awful imazinings, he concealed his 
pony as well as he might, in some bushes, and hastened for- 
ward to reconnoitre, keeping a sharp lookout fur any further 
ambush. 

As he drew nearer, his anxiety and his c ution increased, 
for he knew that if the cabin was beset, every approach would 
be carefully guarded. Ile was at last in the edge of the for- 
est, and in sight of the cabin. No smoke arose from the 
channey, nor were there any other signs of life, and a keen 
pang thrilled him from head to foot. Even in that moment 
of deadly fear and pain, howcver, his coolness did not forsake 
him, and he kept ov as cautiously as before. Suddenly a 
any of light sie uf aroxe from behind the well-known stump 

y the spring, anda rifle ball severed a plume from the eagle 
crest. He had forgotten that he had it on, and now he did 
not care. He sent an answering ball at once, however, little 
doubting now that his home—with its inmates, dead or alive 
—was in the power of his enemies. He determined on re- 
venge, or, at least, a fight for it, and daringly pressed his 
way nearer and nearer, using every art to force his antazo- 
nist to expose hiwself, and to ascertain if he were alone. 
Shot after shot was exchanged, and he had already diminished 
the distance nearly one-half. There could be no doubt of 
the state of things at the cabin, for he could distinctly sce 
articles of Indian finery hanging in the open doorway, while 
no bark of his faithful Wax greeted his approach with cus- 
tomary riot. It is more than likely that his grief and ex- 


citement made his aim unsteady, for more than once he had 
caught glimpses of dark hair and buckskin garments behind 
the stuinp which protected his foe. But he now bethought 
him of a stratagem. He waited patiently for the next shot 
from the keen marksman opposed to him, and then, with a 
spring into the air and a loud yell, he fell heavily on the 
earth, behind a log. 

We will now return fur a moment to poor Polly, treasur- 
ing her invaluable bullet, and watching for a fatal chance. 
As her keen eyes, glancing along the sights of her rifle, 
searched the little clump of underbrush which concealed her 
asstilant, even in the act of discovering him, her fears for 
Mark received an agonizing confirmation. She could not be 
mistaken in the gay embroidery of the seam of that hunting- 
shirt, for her own hands had wrought it. 

“Not only killed, but plundered!” groaned Polly; and, 
with vengeful quickness, she “drew a bead” right on the 
seam, and fired. 

There could be ne doubt of her success this time, for it 
was answered by a death-cry, and the eagle-plume rose sud- 
denly and then disappeared. She was now about to rush 
into the cabin for more ammunition, when, to her astonish- 
ment, Wax came limping forth, in spite of his wounds, and 
started, with a deep and mournful howl, in the direction of 
the fallen warrior. 

Something in the tone of that death-whoop came back 
strangely to her own ears, and, with an undefinable horror 
struggling at her heart, she followed the dog almost mechan- 
ically. 

The distance was short enough, but her limbs seemed al- 
most to refuse their offices, and poor Wax, iu spite of his 
hurts, casily kept ahead of her. A moment more, and the 
brave hound dragged himself, with a whine of delight, over 
a fallen tree, and almost instantly the eagle-crest, at which 
she had been firing, rose up before her bewildered eyes. 


“Wax? Polly! What——” 
“Oh, Mark! Mark!” and poor Polly fell fainting to the 
ground. 


When she cime tw herself, she was in the arms of her hus- 
band, and he was dashing water in her face from tie spring, 
while Wax lay at her feet, howling dismally. It did not take 
long to explain matters then, though Polly sobbed uncon- 
trollably fur a long time, shuddering with horror at the 
thought of the fearful tragedy which might have been the 
result of Mark's partial disguise, and her own skillful con- 
cealment. Her last shot had not been a bad one, as a long 
rent in the hunting-shirt and a smart score on Mark’s ribs 
could testify, but both were easily mended. The babies were 
kissed and hugged indefinitely, the pony and his burden 
were brought in, Wax was atteuded to with affectionate care, 
and a sense of restored security settled over the humble cabin 
of Mark Bodine. They were never again molested by the 
Indians; but Polly never scemed to relish any references to 
her terrible duel with her own husband, and the thoucht of 
it, at times, brought a shadow even upon his own sunny face. 


NEW MOV EMEN T. 
MEETINGS ON SUNDAY. 


sa CHANGE OF HALL FOR EVENING MEETING ~@a 


Meetings, in connection with the New Movement, will be he'd 
to-morrow (Sunday, 26th inst.) In the Morning at the Turn- 
Teextu Warp Rooms. at [Half-past Eleven; and in the 
Evening at Ha)f-past Six, at BDrotuens’ Store, 
East side East Temple street. 
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HOW HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


8. GODBE. 


BY W. 


The Deserct News, while affecting to ignore, and in fact, to 
|. deny altogether, the existence of any “Schism in Utah,” 
has, for some time past, devoted its editorial columns quite 
unsparingly to the publication of articles on ‘“Apostacy,” in 
which the most unmistakable, although covert references 
have been made to the Uran MAGAZINE and to those who 
sustain its sentiments. Now while we do not propose to pay 
the slightest regard to anything we may decm unbecoming 
or extravagant, coming from what source it may, we shall not 
hesitate to use our pen in the refutation of any misstatement, 
false principle, or erroncous doctrine that may appear in that 
or any other organ, which we may think worthy of such 
notice.. Aiming it every case to do so in a way that will be 
regarded by \all capable of an unbiased judgment, as unex- 
ceptivnable. 

In an article which appeared in that paper on Dee. 8th, 
headed “Similarity of past and prescnt apostacy,”’ great pains 
is taken to show that there is a striking resemblance in all 
the apostacies that have taken place in this Church, from the 
days of Kirtland to the present, so much so, that “if they 
were the production of one brain they could not be more 
alike.” Now, were this matter treated upon without special 
reference to our recent expulsion from the Church and the 
vlorious results, of which that has hastened the birth, we 
should allow it to pass unnoticed, with others of a similar 
kind, but, inasmuch, as the design is by the use of such un- 
fuir means to reflect dishonor upon men whose characters 
cannot be successfully assailed openly; and by this method 
prejudice the public mind against them; we feel it necessary 
to say a few words in reply, and endeavor to show some 
points of difference between the apostacics refered to and 
the Divine Movement which the .Vers thinks fit to misname 
apostate. 

Tt is affirmed if this article that certain apostates in the 
days of Kirtland in speaking of Joseph Smith declared that he 
had performed a diyine work, but at that period “he had 
fallen an{l was n longer a Prophet.” 

We “| in refyrence to the same person xo such thing. We 
co assert; however, that Brigham Young, as President of the 
Churel, merely (\for he never was, nor does he claim to be a 
prophet, ) has assumed undue authority, in claiming the right 
to dictate the people jin the most complete and absolute 
fen 2; in) everything,—from their conceptions of Deity to the 
purqhase of their goods; or, from a mission to Dixie, to the cut 
of algarment, the fashion ofa bonnet or the ‘‘knitting of a 
stocking.” 

Attention is next called. to the prospectus of a paper—the 
firs and only issue of which was published in Nauvoo— 
whtereiu the writers, among other things, proposcd “to advo- 
cate unmitigated DISOBEDIENCE to POLITICAL REVELA- 
T10Ns.”” Now we have tried hard, but have utterly failed 
to see what similarity there can possibly exist between this 
statement and any we have made in our prospectus. ‘We 
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certainly have not advocated “unmitigated disobedience” to 


revelations of any kind, for the simple reason that there have 
been none to disobey, that we are aware of, since the Prophet 
left us. What weakness does it betray to draw deductions, 
based on the bare assumption that the cases are parallel; 
would it not be more “logical” to first prove them so » What 
if apostates by the thousand railed out against imaginary 
wrongs claimed to have been perpetrated by Joseph Smith, 
or any other man, when no attempt is made to show that the 
monstrous dogmas to which we object are true ? 

First prove that the evils of which we complain have no 
real existence; show by solid argument that the Priesthood 
do possess the right of absolute control, and that the uncon- 
ditional surrendering of the wills of a hundred thousand—or 
as many million—people to the will of one man is in harmony 
with the will of Jehovah—do but this, and rest assured none 
will be more willing than ourselves to render complete sub- 
mission thereto. It is also affirmed that we must have 
yielded “to corrupt and iniquitous influences,” simply because 
we honestly differ as stated. But we /now the opposite of 
this statement to be true. We have yielded to the self- 
sume influences by which we were all led into the Church in 
the first place, only immeasurably intensified. We call them 
Divine, becauc they fill the whole being with heavenly love, 
and tend to uplift and purify the soul and render it fit for 
the dwelling place of angelic thoughts and purposes. 

Still referring to the work of the apostates in Nauvoo this ar- 
ticle says:—“ With all their efforts they never secured enough 
followers to make it difficult for a child to count their num- 
ber on his fingers.” Without wishing to treat with levity so 
important.a subject we will venture to affirm that in the 
present instance the child, even to-day, in counting the fol- 
lowers of the great truths—of which we are but the humble 
advocates—will have to include his toes as well. 

The exclamation; “How curiously history repeats itself,” 
is certainly entitled to notice, for history does repeat itsclf in 
a thousand ways more or less remarkable. Note, for example, 
the time when the Romish priesthood, in northern Europe, 
feeling that its very foundations were being undermined by 
the publication of translations of the New Testament, and 
pamphlets attacking certain fundamental dogmas of their 
church, resorted to such extraordinary efforts to suppress 
them, accompanied by the most fierce and bloody persecu- 
tions. Is there not some “similarity” between those days of 
religious intolerance and the present, when the authorities 
of our Church in Utah are seeking with all their influence, 
and by the means’ of their vast and effective organization, to 
suppress the Uran MAGAZINE, for discussing, in a mild and 
respectful way, the question of unconditional obedience, with 
all its vital issues? And is not the persccution equally fierce 
and uncompromising—differing only in cheracter? It is 
true we have no Smithfield at which to burn heritics, but 
against those who are regarded as svch, the direst anathe- 
mas are hurled; and those who dare, in opposition to the 
counsel of their rulers, to read this periodical and judge for 
themsclves, have to do so at the imminent risk of expulsion 


from the Church; which, to those who believe in the bare 


possibility of divinity in the exercise of such power, is a 
moral Smithfield. ‘Tho most severe measures, compatible 
with existing circumstances are adopted in the present issue, 
and they could do no more in the former one. The only 
difference being that the application of physical persecutions 
has to give place to intellectual ones. The Inquisition, the 
Stake and the dungeon, have‘all been supplanted by enlight- 
ened public opinion speaking to ‘the million through that 
mighty engine of human progress—the press; and the hith- 
certo victorions sword is fast retiring before its conqueror—the 
pen. Thus it isthat“history repeats itself,” butin milder forms. 
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OF ZION.” 


T. HARRISON. 

A correspondent writes to us, on what «ppears to him to 
be an impropriety in changing the name of the Church from 
“The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints” to that 
of the Cuurcn OF ZION as implied in the Manifesto. 

Our reply to this is, that personally we have nothing to do 
with the matter. The idea of any change being necessary 
never occurred to our minds. We have, simply, been in- 
formed—speaking of the future—that “The Church of Zion” 
will be the name by which our Church will hereafter be dis- 
tinguished. 

As we understand it the name—Church of Latter-Day 
Saints, was a title simply bestowed as appropriate to that 
peculiar period in the world’s history, at which we had ar- 
rived, in contradistinction to that of Former-day Saints. At 
some period or other in the future—although it was generally 
supposed to be quite distant—most of us expected that the 
name of our system would merge into a grander titlke—one 
less peculiar to a particular period, and more suited to an 
eternal condition. 

We all know that different titles have been given by the 
Almighty to His Church in the past to suit certain periods. 
Titles have been given to suit the times. We, therefore, sce 
no reason why the Almighty has not an equal right to estab- 
lish a new and more appropriate name to the present Church, 
if the times require it. 

That the name of Tuk Cuurch or ZION is a more con- 
cisc, as well asa more consistent one no one can deny. 
Whether our people call their church the Church of Zion or 
not that is what it really is. Ifa great people exist called 
Zion, and if that people have a church their church must be 
the Cuurcu of Z10N, whether they call it so or not. And 
this is our case. What more consistent title then can we 
bear—W hat more beautiful or appropriate one ? 

Then again, the name by which that great invisible church 
is called which exists in the [lewenly worlds is the Church 
of Zion. Of that great Church we are a branch—we are, 
thereforeythe Church of Zion too. We cannot rise above the 
fountain, nor can we obtain a holier name. 

In the opening up of this Dispensation, Dreams, Visions 
and ‘estimonies will be given by the Spirit to thousands to 
whom this Chureh will be personally designated as the 
Church of Zion. The witness of God that this is the title 
by which He designs to designate His Church in the grand 
era upon which it is now entering, will.accompany our words. 
Thus the name will be established and sanctified tothe judg- 
. ments and hearts of the people. 


BY E. L. 


| INAUGURATION SERVICES OF THE NEW 
MOVEMENT. 


On Sunday last, 19th December, the public meetings in 
exposition of the principles contained in the Mansfesto, is- 
sued in this MAGAZINE, were inaugurated. The morning 
meeting was held at the TuirTEENTH WARD ASSEMBLY 
Rooms, Salt Lake City, at half-past eleven o'clock. Long 
before the time fur commencing the service, the Assembly 
Room was densely crowded, and hundreds had to leave with- 
out obtaining admission. Quite a number of the audience 


were from distant settlements. 

On the stand were Elders Eli B. Kelsey, W. 8S. Godbe, 
W. H. Shearman, E. L. T. Harrison, H. W. Lawrence, and 
K. W. Tullidge, in conncetion with the Movement; and 
Bishop KE. D. Woolley, ov the part of the Ward. 


CHURCH OF ZION. 


| 
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The hymn commencing,—“The morning breaks, the sha- 
dows flee,” was sung, and prayer dedicating the services to 
(rod and truth, was offered K. L. T. Harrison. 

W.S. Godbe and E. L.. T. Harrison then addressed the 
meeting, bearing testimony to the administration of divine 
beings to themselves; revealing a Dispensation of greater 
light and power to the Church, and opening up a new Era 
in her history. Both referred to the evidences by which 
they had demonstrated to themselves the pure and exalted 
character of the communications received. Judging by the 
countenances and earnestness displayed by those present, 
their testimony went home to the hearts of hundreds. The | 
warmest sympathy was expressed on every hand. | 

In the evening the MAsonic AND Opp Fetiows’ 
Kast Temple Street, was filled to overflowing. Hall, ante- 
rooms, and stairease, being one dense block all the period of 
the service. As in the morning, the meeting was filled for | 
at least half an hour before the commencement of the ser- | 

| 


vice; and nearly as many persons went away unable to ob- 
tain admission, as those that remained. 

K. L. T. HARRtson delivered a discourse on the uature 
of the evidence by which to test Divine Revelation; defin- 
ing the difference between Spiritualism and the order of 
Revelations by which the Movement now inaugurated was 
established; and enlarging on the spirit and divine purpose 
of Priesthood, when interpreted in the spirit of Jesus. | 

W. 8. Gopse followed, discoursing with great freedom on 
the nature and genius of the New Movement. 

Kx1 B. Kesey bore an energetic and powerful testimony 
to the divinity of the Movement; as personally witnessed to | 
him by his own inspirations; its agreement with nature and | 
science, and the increase of divine influences in his heart | 
und life. 

Henry W. Lawrence declared himself a supporter of | 
the Movement. He had not joined men but principles. [le 
had none but the best feelings towards the existing author- | 
ities, between whom and himself there had never been any 
but the kindest feelings. He had joined. the Movement. 
solely because he was convinced of the truthof its principles. 
He felt assured that thousands would svon te enlisted under 
its banner. | 

The meeting was closed by prayer by E. W. Tuntipcr. 
The most intense interest was manifested throughout the | 
day. At the close of the evening meeting, some difficulty 
was experienced in emptying the Hall, owing to the narrow- 
ness of-the stairs leading to the street; hut so great was the | 


kindly feeling felt, that long after the opportunities fur leav- | 


ing presented themselves. groups still filled the Hall, enjoy. 
ing that sociable feeling that characterized our early associa- | 
tions in the Church. Numberless testimonies were borne 
by those present to the swect and happy influence which 
attended the meetings. 

Thus closed the eventful services of the day—a day that 
will be remembered as a turning point in our history; and to 
which future generations will look back as to the ushering | 
in of a divine dispensation of greater light and truth to the | 
world at large. 


W. H. Sugarman, See. 


SuBscRIBERs TO THE UrAud MAGAZINE who have or- 
dered it for’one year, will receive the balance of papers due 
them in copies of the TripuNE. The number of issuesdue | 
our subscribers for the ycar being fifty-two, they will be en- 
titled to receive the TriBUNE up to number eighteen; up to 
wich issue it wiil be furnished them. On payment of the 
additional sum of three dollars, the Trisunr will be sup- 
plied for the balance of the year. TH 
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CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


With this number we close—for the present at least—the 
publication of the Urau Magazine. It is withdrawn that 
the labors of the editorial staff may be concentrated upon its 
successor, the MORMON Trrsune; the first number of 
which we desire to publish on the first day of the coming 

ear. 

With this issue we present a title page and index, so that 
the volume may be bound. Asa record of the causes which 
have led to the great Movement now opening upon Mor- 
mondom, it will be preserved as an heirloom in many a 
family. It is far from extravagant to say, that its articles 
will be referred to in years to come, a8 containing the pith 
aid point of the great questions which led to a new era, not 
only in our history, but also in that of the religious world at 
large. 

Through unprecedented opposition on the one hand, and 


heartfelt sympathy of hundreds of our brethren on the other, 


we have pushed our way, ever looking upwards for light and 
guidance. For the inspiration which has filled our minds, 
and the great hopes which have possessed our hearts, we re- 
turn thanks to Him by whose great providences the world 
of humanity have from the carliest ages been carried up the 
steep of time, from knowledge to knowledge and from light 
to light. For the fulness of His love which bas remembered 
us as a people and opened for us a door of redemption and 
progress, and through which the sunlight of diviner truths 
is now shining into the chambers of men’s souls, let all 
hearts unite in ceascless praises, for ever: Amen. 


Rerrty to E.per CaAnnon.—Owing to the press of bus- 
iness connected with the getting out of the Mormon Trr- 
BUNK, the conclusion of our <7 to Elder Cannon’s dis- 
course must be postponed until the appearance of that 
journal. 


IS UNTHINKING OBEDIENCE REQUIRED? 


BY W. H. SHEARMAN. 


The Deseret Evening News, of Nov. 25, contains an cdit- 
orial which, it is -presumed, was written to prove that the 
people of Utah do enjoy and exercise freedom of thought, 
speech and action, and that they are neither required to, nor 
do, yield unreasoning obedience to any of the requirements 
of their leaders. It does not, however, touch the point. It 
stutes, what we all know, that the members of our Church, 
before and at the time of becoming so, did think and judge 
for themselves in regard to every principle presented to 
them; but it does not prove that they do so now. Itis 
stated, in the editorial referred to, that “in every move 
which the people have made they have been urged to find 
out and understand the propriety of it fer themselves ;”’ but 
if, through mature reflection, they should happen to discover 
the .mpropriety of any measure and exprees their conviction 
to that effect, then they endanger their standing in the 
Church. This “urging people to find out and understand 
the propricty of any measure for. themselves,” is a hollow 
mockery; for, in all cases, they are required to assume that 
the proposed measure is correct, and the only way in which 
the exercise of their reasoning powers is considered justifi- 
able, is in secking confirmation of the truth of the principle 
in question. 

‘The ideas’ advanced in a previous articie, in reference to 
voting, apply equally to this subject. The right to “find 


out the propriety” and truthfulness of any proposition eman- 
ating from the Priesthood, includes the right to discover, if 
it be possible, its ¢mpropricty and wntruthfulness; otherwise 
investigation is a farce. We all know that this right is, 
practiqally, denied. 

The prevailing idea seems to be that it is quite necessary 
and right to investigate and scrutinize the teachings and re- 
quirements of any man or set of men outside our Church, 
but that it is unnecessary and very wrong to do so in refer- 
ence to any part of the policy or counsels of the Priesthood in 
the Church, and that it will surely lead the man to apostacy 
who does it. This shows a very low estimate cither of human 
nature, or of the policy and wisdom of the Priesthood. 
Kither the latter will not bear investigation, or the former is 
so imperfect that its judgment—with one single exception—- 


cannot be trusted in relation to any particular connected . 


with so important a subject as the salvation of mankind. 
But how is it that the Elders of this Church have, while 

reaching the Gospel in the world, for so many years, been 
in the habit of appealing to this same judgment in men and 
women,—urging them to cxamine the foundation of thcir 
faith, and to test the principles presented to them by that 
light “which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” bestowed by God himself, which they were assured, 
if prayerful and humble, would not lead them astray. It is 
strange, indeed, if the light of the Gospel and the Holy 
Spirit accompanying it so injure a man’s wind as torender him 
less capable of judging between truth and error than before 
receiving them! 

Let us now enquire whether unquestioning obedience, in 
regard to the measures of the Priesthood, is practically re- 
yee of the members of our Church. It is an exceedingly 

iffcult thing to get at the advocates of this dangerous 
dogma, for they will assert it and deny it almost in the same 
breath, and then justify themselves by a chain of metaphy- 
sical sophistries that completely bewilder the brains of all 
but those who are willing to take the time and pains to sift 
them and discover their absurdity. We think, however, 
there is sufficient proof that this requirement is made of the 
members of this Church, with the sanction of the Presiding 
Priesthood. | 


In a discourse preached in the Tabernacle, recently, Elder 


Geo. Q. Cannon makes use of the following words: ‘ Rebel 
against him and his (Brigham Young’s) authority! As well 


might we rebel against Jehovah himself, or against Jesus!’ As 
a refusal to obey is considered equivalent to rebellion, the 
above remarks are, of course, intended to apply to all who 
doe not unhesitatingly obey the mandates of President Young. 
In the same discourse it is stated that, though Jehovah him- 
self is not present in person, yet He is present in Brigham 
Young by His Spirit; thus, virtually, claiming for the Pre- 
sident of this Church, reverence and obedience equal to that 
of Deity Himself. The words cither mean this or they mean 
nothing. The statement that Brigham Young “is not to be 
worshipped,” is meaningless. If he is so filled with the 
Holy Spirit and all the attributes of truth that God is virtu- 
ally present in him, then he is just as worthy to be wor- 
shipped as any other being who is in possession of a fulness 
of the knowledge and attributes of Truth. And if he is not 
80 filled with the Spirit of Truth, then he is fallible, liable 
to do wrong or to be mistaken; and, if so, he has no right 
to require his brethren to obey his voice as if it were the 
voice of God. Those who believe that there is as little dif- 
ference between the President of this Church and the Al- 
mighty, as is represented in this discgursc, should certainly 
obey one as unquestioningly as the ‘other; they would be 
self-condemned if they did not. But they have no right to 
insist upon the same obedience from those who do not see 
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sufficient. evidence to convince them of the truth of such an 
assumption. Perhaps it will be said that ‘“‘infallibility” is 
not claimed for the President of this Church. If he is not 
infallible then it follows that he is liable to err; if he can 
crr upon one subject, it is equally possible for him to err 


upon another; is it not, then, preposterous to ask any people 


to accept and obey, as infallible and perfect, the counsels 
and commands of a man who is admitted to be fallible and 
imperfect? It is reversing the order of nature; and assum- 
ing that a muddy fountain can send forth streams of clear 
water. This doctrine, asserted by Elder Cannon, and prac- 
tically enforced to-day throughout this Church, amounts to 
this :—-God is not here present in person, but He is present 
in Spirit in His servant Brigham; therefore, all must obey 
Brigham Young as if he were God. Then, the Bishops say, 
—Brigham Young is not present with us in person, but we 
are acting under his instructions and influence; therefore, 
you must obey us as you would him. We would have no 
objection to this sort of ubedience, if the grounds upon which 
it is claimed were correct. But there have been so many 
instances of mistake, failure and injustice on the part of the 
members of our Priesthood that we cannot fecl it safe or 
right to entrust them with the irresponsible control of all 
our temporal and spiritual interests. 

The remarks of a certain well-known Church official, when 


conversing upon this subject with the writer, afford ad- 


ditional confirmation upon this point. He said it would not 
do to question in our minds any of President Young’s meas- 
ures, or to stop to consider whether any requirement he 
might make was right or wrong; that it was our business to 
accept and sustain, without hesitation or investigation, any 
doctrine, counsel or policy emanating from him,—and that 
the man who did not do so, would get into the dark and 
eventually apostatize. A short time since the same person 
said, in the course of his remarks to a public audience at 
Tooele, that “we must obey as NORSES and MULES obey : not, 
that he wished to compare them to horses and mules,” but 
that it was absolutely necessary that the members of this 
Church should obey their leaders in the same implicit, un- 
reflecting manner that domestic animals obey us! It is as- 
tonishing that, in the middle of the nineteenth century, = 
sane man should presume to give public utterance to suc 
sentiments; and it is, if possible, more surprising that intel- 
ligent men and women can calmly and patiently listen to 
them. 

The advocates of this abject submission to the Pricsthood 
quote the examples of Abraham offering his son Isaac, and 
the Israclites walking round the walls of Jericho, as confir- 
mations of their position. These, as well as other objections, 
have been thoroughly considered and answered in previous 
articles by the Editor of this MaGAzinE. It may, however, 
be of some benefit to refer to them again briefly. Abraham 
received the command to offer up Isaac directly from God 
Himself. There is not the slightest probability that he would 
have attempted to carry out such a command had it come to 
him through any human being, no matter what Priesthood 
he might have held. He would certainly have wanted a tes- 
timony from the Lord to himself, that such was his will; and 
if he had not received it he would have been justified in re- 
fusing to yicld obedience. If Isaac had doubted the divinity 
of the command, and refused to submit himself to his father, 
he would not, therefore, have been wilfully disobeying God; 
neither would he have been thus regarded by the Heavens. 
We are, both as individuals, and as a people, willing to wake 
any sacrifice that may be necessary, and which we kuow to 
be the will of God, for the sake of the truth; indeed we have 
laid ourselves, our all, upon the altar as completely as did 
Isaac, and the voice of the Lord has been heard from the 


Heavens, saying:—It is enough; cut the cords, loose the 
bands, and let my people go free. There is a great deal of 
difference, however, between Ahraham obeying the voice of 
God to himself, and our obeying a man who does not even 
claim any direct communication with heavenly beingy. 

Again, it is said that had the Israelities reasoned and 
questioned ever so much in regard to Joshua's strange com- 
mand to circle the walls of Jericho seven times, they never 
could have discovered the philosophy of such a requirement. 
But such objectors forget that the Israclites had received 
abundant evidence that the power of God was with Joshua. 
Whatever he had undertaken he had accomplished; hence 
they felt confident of the success of all subsequent measures, 
not doubting that the power and blessing of God would ac- 
company them. 

Besides, this command was of so sipgulur a nature tha 
had obedience to it failed to produce the promised ae 
Joshua's influence would have been lost forever. If an 
doubted his authority or prophetic gift, here was an ll 
lent opportunity of testing them and inaking his folly or wis- 
dom manifest before all Isracl. This consideration, alone 
would be almost certain to secure obedicnee to a requirement 
of a similarly strange character now. 

But the majority of our people do not view Brigham 
Young in the same light that the Israclites did Joshua.. We 
have not seen sufficient reason for reposing the same confi- - 
dence in him that the Israelites did in theirleader. Failure 
after failure can be pointed out in the policy of the Presi- 


-dent, and thousands of acts that are anything but God- 


like on the part of his subordinates, who receive their power 
from him and claim from the people the same obedience that 
he does. Consequently, while we can and do svstain Brig- 
ham Young, at present, as the President of the Church, we 
cannot endorse all the measures of the Priesthood as divine 
nor consider all their requirements obligatory upon the 
people. 

At is vain to urge, as some do, that individuals may re- 
tain their membership in this Church and still differ from 
the President. The fallacy of this statement has been shown 
in previous articles. Facts, also, prove the contrary to be 
the case. One thing is evident,—whatever a man thinks, 
he must obey the Priesthood unquestioningly or, sooner or 
later, be cut off the Church; it is only a question of time. If 
he is called to go on @ mission; if he is told to perform an 
public work, such as making kanyon roads, building porvschon 
tines or railroads; if required to donate his means for these or 
other purposes, however foolish and profitless,—what he 
thinks, or even what he says, isof little importance so long as 
he obeys: bnt, if he refuse obedience, he is instantly set down 
as an apostate and treated accordingly. | 

We think the foregoing statements and facts answer the 
question at the head of this article in the affirmative, beyond 
refutation. One individual tells us that we might as well 
rebel against God as against the President of the Church; 
that to question his policy orany of his measures is equivalent 
to doubting their propriety; that doubt leads to darkness and 
disobedience, and disobedience is virtual rebellion. Another 
asserts the necessity of our obeying as horses and mules obey; 
that is, unresistingly and anreflectin ly; while the Church, 
in the persons of its presiding authorities, confirms the whole 
by severing from its fellowship all who refuse obedience to its 
new and continually increasing dogmas and requirements. 


‘How men can conscientously state that persons are not. re- 


quired to yield unquestioning obedience to the authorities of 
the Church, in the face of all the evidence to the contrary, 
is, to say the least, very surprising. Thank God the day is 
close at hand when such inconsistencics and unreasonable 


Tequirements will pass away for ever. 
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APOSTATES. 


Apostates only are Iconoclas(s.—Mrs. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


_ There has of late been much written from various sides 
upon apostates. My brethren are stigmatized by my breth- 
ren of the other side with an epithet which they know the 
mass receive with much the same repugnance as they do that 
of conrict. And as, in this “family difficulty” of ours, per- 
sonalities are also required for personal applications, the 
Laws, the Higbecs, and the Fosters are conjured up as warn- 
ing spectres of a past experience. The motive of this name- 
calling is obvious cnoug, as also these con-parisons to char- 
acters around which there is the disrepute of a popular 
prejudice. I have before observed, in relation to such 
cases, that I will not condescend, in treating of this ‘‘Move- 
ment,” its personalities, and its principles, to degrade the 
subject to special pleading. ‘“ Nicknaming”’ of cach other 
may become boys, but it becomes not men; stigmatizing 
epithets may abound in the mouths of partisans, with a weak 
cuuse to defend, but they lower apostolic dignitaries, and 
ure as much out of place in an exalted Christianity as in 
temperate literature. | 

Now, whether my brethren who are at the present time 
defending the rights of conscience and advocating the adop- 
tion of an elevated Christian platform, are to be classed with 
the Laws, the Higbees, and the Fosters, I know not, and 


are less to know. A discussion of this point would be un- 


worthy and unprofitable at best. Each side would take its 
own peculiar views, and, like similar discussions between 
the sectarians of the past, it might be continued in our case 
for half a century, with nothing of cnlightenment to the 
public, but much of bitterness between contending parties. 
As for the term apostate when applied to myself, it is not 
offensive, for the world has not yet determined its exact 
value. It may be the very best that can be applicd to men 
intellectually fighting in the great cause of religious eman- 
cipation and social reform. It has been borne by the most 
illustrious of Earth’s sons, by the most devoted martyrs for 
the cause of God and humanity’s good. It was in view of 
this, and decply impressed by the divine spirit and theme in 
the lives of these religious heretics, that the epic soul of 
Mrs. Browning conceived in its daring exultation over the 
memory of the world’s brightest apostles— 


\postates only are Iconoclasts.” 


Let us note a few instances of this fact, as illustrated in 
the history of the divinest lights of Christendom. We will 
first go back to the immediate successors aud disciples of the 
Apostles—to those who rank as the very Fathers of the 
Church, centuries before the distinctive era of the Reform- 
ation came. Among these we shall find our great apostates, 
and find them the brightest luminaries of the Christian 
Priesthood—the culminating intellects of their ages. Their 
apostasy consisted in the fact that they differed on some 
points with the Bishops of Rome, warred against their arro- 


‘gant assumptions of infallibility and supremacy, and dared 


to thin/: upon the new dispensation of Christianity. 

First in this order came the venerable St. Polycarp, 
Bishop of Smyrna, and disciple of John the Divine. He 
was not the arch-apostate, for the famous Origen had pre- 
eeded him, but in his visit to Rome during the pontificate 
of St. Anicet, was given the first check to the Sec of Rome, 
in her attempt to bring the Church under priestly bondage. 
Anicet desired to apply to the disciples of Christianity in 
every land, that pet scheme of priestly despots of every age 


-—universal conformity. 


The scheme is very bewitching to the imagination in its 
specious beauty, but it is in reality hideous with deformitics. 
All its philosophy and aims, reduced to brevity, simply 
amount to an attempt of the Church to reduce a world to 
the one-man power, and all human thought to the intolerable 
bondage of ene grand priestly mind. [But so petty is its 
policy to harmonize mankind, that it generally descends to 
the most contemptible trivialitics, instead of rising to some 
grand platform of universal union for a Christian brother- 
hood. 

Pope St. Anicet was resolved, it appears, to force the 
Christians in Asia to keep the festival of Easter on the 
same day as did those at Rome. But St. Polycarp differed 
with the Pope on this point, affirming the privilege of the 
Disciples in Asia to keep Easter on the day on which it had 


been celebrated in Jerusalem from the time of the first ° 


Apostles. He moreover affirmed that the discipline of the 
Church ought not to be arbitrary, and that the various na- 
tions who received Christianity ought to be allowed to serve 
God in accordance with such rites as they thought most 
pleasing to the Supreme Being. Thus was illustrated, even 
in the venerable disciple of John the Divine, the character- 
istic spirit of the men who have been stigmatized as A postatcs: 
it is that of a grand Christian liberality, proceeding from 
enlightened views. But for his reverent character and _ in- 
fluence, the disciple of John the Divine might have been 
excommunicated by the Bishop of Rome as an apostate, for 
differing with him concerning the day of Easter. As it was, 
the Pope dared not touch him; but thence came division of 
the Christian Church, through the Bishops of Rome continu- 
ing to force their dogmatic wills even upon the most. trivial 
points. 

Next was the attempt of Pope Victor, an African by birth, 
tu establish the supremacy of Rome, backed by threats of 
excomnnication against all who did nut conform to his judg- 
ment. But this was met with protests and sharp repri- 
mands from nearly every Bishop of note outside of Rome, 
and in the name of the Christians of every land. These, 
therefore, were also apostates in effect, for they did precisely 
what we are doing to-day in Utah: they proclaimed the 
omnipotent supremacy and infallibility of one man to be 
usurpation—to be anti-Christian. 

Pope Zephyrinus, however, soon afterwards succeeded in 
establishing the doctrine of the supremacy of the Bishops of 
Rome, and his case shows a remarkable example of despotic 
priests versus enlightened and consistent *‘apostates.’’ During 
a storm of persecution this Pope whe succeeded in the usur- 
pation of a one-man power, fled from the charge of the 
Church to save himself, but returned after the storm, 
to rezain favoramong the so-called orthodox. He _persc- 
cuted the “heretics”; he excommunicated the Montanists, 
among whom was the cele»rated Tertullian, one of the most 
eminent fathers of the Church. The fall of this great man, 
it is said, deeply affected the Christians and excited gencral 
indignation against the Pope and his Romish clergy. 

But even long before this date arose the famous Origen, 
another of the great chiefs of heretics, and, next to Clement. 
the earliest and most eminent cf the Christian writers. 

Thus we see how worthy were these apostates of old. “On 
this subject,” says De Cormerin in his Lives of the Popes, 
“we will remark that the fathers of the Church have nearly 
all of them been heretics” —that is apostates. ~Pass now toa 
brief notice of the Reformers and Dissenters of the Christian 
Church. 

First we have the English Wickliffe, who is called the 
Morning Star of che Reformation; then the immortal John 
Huss, apostate and martyr, with his equally eminent disciple, 
the martyred Jerome of Prague; next that glorious galaxy, 
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Luther Melancthon, Calvin and Knox, followed by the 
stern uncompromising Nonconformists of England, including 
our Coapewelie, our Hampdous and our Miltons, who aposta- 
cy not only from Priestcraft but also from Kingcraft. 
Coming farther down we have our Wesleys and Whitfields, 
dissenters from the Established Church, and in this very 
day our Father Hyacinthes, advancing towards a grand uni- 
versalian Christianity, linking the Mother Church of Rome 
with those of the foremost Protestant Churches of our broad 
harmonizing age. Ay, you may even go to the Jewish 
Synagogues and find a corresponding upheaving of the world 
from advanced Hebrew minds who are breaking through 
the circles of the past and the distinction of races and creeds. 
Such, then, are the apostates of the ages, as we trace 
them down. Will tie Apostolic Priesthood of Utah also 
remember ‘hese illustrious examples when they compare my 
brethren to the Laws, the Higbees and the Fosters, and can 
they appreciate the force of the thought of Mrs Browning— 


‘‘Apostates only are Iconoclasts.’’ 


Touching wyself, then, as before observed, the name of 
Apostate is not objectionable. There is one /ess illustrious 
which would become me better to claim—that of sinner—for 
infinitely more disposed am I to pray “God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” than to thank Him that I am as rightcous or 
orthodox as the Chicf Priests and Pharisces, and not marred 
in my life with the faelts of humanity. 

But concerning my brethren, such as Harrison, Godbe, 
Lawrence, Shearman and Kelsey, I need not treat the case 
in the spirit of a scathing cynicism. Neither need I dignify 
them by comparison with the illustrious apostates of many 


‘ages, to outweigh the stigmatizing references to the Laws, 


the Higbees and the Fosters. The moral, intellectual and 
social character of my brethren stands boldly out in the 
minds of the people of Utah, challenging reproach by the 
unimpeached integrity of their whole lives. The purity of 
Elias Harrison’s life, his great intellectual and moral endow- 
ments, and his devoted labors as an Evangelist of the Mor- 
mon mission, are all known to thousands throughout this Ter- 
ritory; and Nature, in his very organization, made him what 
we know him to be in the past and in the present. Ask 
Fowler and Wells, or ask any profuund reader of man, and 
he shall tell you that Gud and Nature have written théir 
infallible volumes iv the organization of Elias concerning 
capacity, quality and a high-toned conscience. From such 
an organization as his there could be but one danger, namely: 
too strong an ambition to be known in bis life and works as 
an apostle of truth and advanced ideas. This tendency of a 
superior organization—the force of mind above the force of 
body—was almost certain, sooner or later, to impel him to- 
wards the mission of a j.uther, and consequently win for him 
the distinction of being an apostate. 

And touching the personal character of William 8. Godbe, 
he is not only known as a man of capacity, sucial standing 
and purity of life, but he is also beloved by ten thousand 
hearts for his ceaszless benevolence and universal sympa- 
thies. No honest man in Utah doubts William Godbe, either 
in his character, his purposes or testimony. Not even do 
the authorities, who have “cut him off” from the Church, 
question the fact that he and Elias have “seen a light and 
heard a voice,” as did Paul; they only impugn the souree and 
stigmatize by the epithet of apostate. This of itself is a 
striking testimony in favor of these witnesses. And if we 
connect with them Henry Lawrence, here again we have a 
man whose truth, justice and uncompromising fidelity to the 
right, are subjects of public notoriety. Above all the mer- 
chants of Utah he is known to represent commercial integ- 
rity and solid principles. Not cven Godbe or the Walker 
Brothers will deny to Henry this distinction; this is his com- 
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mercial character at home and abroad. And as touching 
religion and the Commonwealth of a people, he is as firm as 
the Rocky Mountains and as incorruptible in his honor as 
an ancient Roman. Of him I say, “An Israelite indeed, in 
whom there is found no guile.” 

I have instanced Henry with William and Elias, because 
he stands so strongly before the public as a guarantee for the 
integrity of this Movement, rather than as an apostolic 
preacher thereof. And fit companions of these three, in a 
great cause and the brotherhood of love, are such veterans as 
Kelsey, such spiritual minds as William H. Shearman. 
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A TESTIMONY. 


BY ELDER ULI B. KELSEY. 


I desire in this article to bear an expecied Testimony to 
the Truths proclaimed by elders Godbe and Harrison in their 
Manifesto. I have borne a general te-timony in all my con- 
tributions to the MAGA“INE fur many months past. Shortly 
after the heavenly communications were given them, the 
were imparted to me. I received them with joy and glad- 
ness. So powerful was the witness vouchsafed to me of the 
divine nature of the principles revealed, by and through my 
own inspirations, that I could no more have rejected them, 
than [ could have denied the fact of my existence. They 
corresponded with and surpassed my highest and noblest 
conceptions of Deity. I had long since discarded the dogma, 
that God had ever chosen an individual, a family, a race or 
a sect, to hold the Oracles, or the Keys of salvation, to the 
exclusion of the rest of the human family. Years ago I had 
outgrown the favorite dogma that (iod ever had constituted 
a family or a race his special pets, and destined the remain- 
ing myriads of His children to be the «hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” to the clect, in the regenerated or heavenly 
condition of the carth. I had long worshipped God as the 
Lord of the whole carth—the Father of the whole human 
race; and believed that in the Divine nature the paternal 
affections must have reached. their noblest and grandest 
development. 

The despotic tendencics manifested by our leaders disgusted 
mc. My soul revolted at the idea that the will of my fellows 
should ever affect my relations with Deity; or that weak, fal- 
lible humanity should ever stand between me and my God. 
I could have no longer worshipped, could I have beew made 
te fear that the will of any man or set of men could cither 
lock or unlock the gates of the heavenly Zion to me. My 
faith in the divinity of the mission of Joseph alone remained 
to comfort and sustain mic. 

1 renewed my investigations of the gospel revealed to the 
Prophet, aud gained assurance. I preached the gospel I had 
received on my first entrance into the Church, and carefully 
avoided as much as possible any refereuce to existing dog- 
mas. For proclaiming the higher clemeuts of the gospel re- 
vealed to Joseph Smith—although no one dared to attack me 
—first one pulpit and then another was raised against me; 
until I was almost utterly ignored as a teacher in [srael, 
Now, I ask every thinking mind, what was left me, but -to 
outrage my own nature, go back of my deepest convictions, 
and submit to have another sec, hear and understand for 
me, or to altogether forsake the faith I had received through 
the ministrations of Joseph Smith. I thank and adore God 
in every fibre of my being that the light has come—that 
truth is Divinely scientific in «// its characteristics, and. de- 
moustrable to the mind. 

I must confess I have but indifferent respect for that class 
of minds that needs to go back in the world’s history thou- 
sands of years, and erect into dogmatic rules of religious 
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faith the words and teachings of inspired men, who could 
only be made recipients of inspirations suited to the develop- 
ment of rude and semi-barbarous socictics—to that class 
of mind, that will in spite of all the lessons of history and 
common sense assert that man entered upon his earthly state 
of existence on the summit plane of human greatness, and 
that the race has been deteriorating from Adam until now; 
that Deity, in vindication of His power and greatness, is 
going to destroy the world and its teeming millions of intel- 
ligences. In my view it would be more to God’s glory, and 
a greater manifestation of Divine power, to save and exalt 
one soul to the unspeakable joys of an endless celestial exist- 
ence, than to destroy a world. 

I entertain the highest respect for the memory of the in- 
spired men who were lights to the ages in which they lived; 
even for Jonah, whose conceptions of the power of God were 
so narrow that he supposed that the “hill country” embraced 
His jurisdiction; and supposed that if he took shipping and 
escaped to another land he would be able to avoid the obli- 
gations of a very distateful mission. 

“When I was a child, I thought as a child, I spoke as a 
child, but when I became a man I put away childish things.” 
From childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from 
manhood to mature age, I feel and know that notwithstanding 
the errors and mistakes of life, I have steadily progressed in 
the development of all my powers of mind. So it is, in my 
view, with regard to the human race. From age to age man- 
kind have progressed—grown, developed, and attained to 
higher developments; risen to higher and still higher planes 
of thought. I believe that mankind in all their earthly his- 
tory have never cutertained such correct conceptions of the 
Divine nature; never had such grand conceptions of the 
goodness, greatness and glory of God—or of the universalian 
character of the plan of salvation, as they have in this the 
nineteenth century. When Jesus came to his own they re- 
ceived him not. A crucified Jesus aroused the sympathies 
of the world and from age to age his divine precepts and ex- 
amples have gained prestige and power, until now, the world 
of mankind entertain higher and truer conceptions of Christ’s 
character, spirit and mission than ever before. Joseph Smith 
was made the instrument through whom the fonndation was 
laid for the introduction of the fullness of the Gospel. The 
developments of the last forty years have prepared the best 
minds of the age for the fullness of the Gospel of Christ that 
shall consume, in fhe blaze of its glory, the remains of the 
narrow, exclrsive dogmas of the past, and unite all lovers of 
truth on the grand platform of human sympathies. Elders 
Grodbe and Harrison have been made the happy recipients of 
the introductory principles of the glorious development of 
truth, and are, as they have stated in their Manifesto—‘“as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.” I, therefore, in the name of the most High, bear 
witness with them that light has como; that the heavens are 
open, and that Angels again administer to man. 


NELLIE’S REPENTANCE. 


“T will not, Norman !’—and Nellie Wilde brought her 
little foot down upon the carpet with a force that shook all 
her bright golden hair from under its little lace morning 
cap, and sent it rolling in golden shimmering waves over her 
shoulders. 

There was a light in her blue eyes which her husband had 
never before seen there; and the fresh red lips which had al- 
ways grected him with smiles were parted over the white 
teeth with an expression of unmistakable scorn. 


‘Tt is cruel and exacting of yon, Norman, when youknow 
how much, how very much I like Mrs. May, and how fond 
she is of me. It is selfish to ask me to give up the society 
of my best friend, just to gratify acapricious whim of yours.” 
‘And Mrs. Wilde burst into tears. fis; 

It was not in Norman Wilde’s nature to sce a woman’s 
tears unmoved. It is scarcely in chatof any man, when the 
tears are those of his own wife, and that wife one so fondly 
loved and tenderly cherished as Nellie. His habitually grave 
and quiet voice was full of troubled tenderness now, as he 
bent over her, and said, in tones of gentle remonstrance, 
“Nellie 

“Don’t, Norman !’’ was the pettish answer, as she turned 
away from the caressing touch cf his hand upon her soft 
golden hair. “I am nota child to be tyrannized over one 
moment, and coaxed and petted into good humor the next.” 

Selfish, cruel, tyrannical! It was too much. 

_ Mr. Wilde took his hat with that indescribable air which 
injured husbands know so well how to assume, and left the 
room. With a slow step he passed down the stairs and into 
the street. 

Was it wrong, he asked himself, for him to win this bright 
young life to gladden his quiet home, and diffuse the sun- 
shine of her buoyant spirits over his graver, maturer life ? 
For though there was a difference of but ten years in their 
respective ages, many cares had made Norman Wilde older 
at twenty-seven than most men of thirty-five. He thought 
of it now with something like contempt for himself. He 
might have known that he could never make her happy; he, 
with a gravity of demeanour that was almost sternness; and 
she, with her joyous, loving disposition, for Nellie was good- 
tempered and affectionate generally, in spite of her wilrul. 
ness. 

But he had not meant to be tyrannical. No, no; he loved 
his wife too well for that. Many fair women had looked 
kindly upon the great lawyer, the wealthy Mr. Wilde. Noble 
heads had dropped, and fair checks flushed at his approach; 
but the cherished Nellic, with her winning dcmonstrative 
ways, undisciplined and ungovernable as she was, had drawn 
him to her by a strange, sweet fascination, when more beau- 
tiful and more intellectual women had failed to make any 
impression upon his heart. And after all his efforts to make 
her happy, she had treated his first request with such un- 
reasonable, childish anger. 

Something weightier than the great lawsuit of “Hobart 
versus Long” pressed upon the spirits of Mr. Wilde, as he 
walked slowly down the strect that bitter winter’s morning; 
and his head clerk, Richards, to whom an honest lawyer was 
a paradox, and law asublime mystery, thought, as he watched 
him from the office window, that some new legal stratagem 
must have taken possession of his brain to make him walk 
at that pace, when the thermometer stood twenty degrees 
below zero. 

‘‘Ma’am,” said Kate, putting her head in at the door of 
Nellie’s room, “Mrs. Lyon would like to see you directly, if 
it’s quite convanient.” 

“Very well, Kate.” 

And Nellie, after arranging her hair, and bathing her 1ace, 
proceeded to her aunt’s apartment. 

“How do you feel this morning, auntie!” 

“Very cheerful, very contented, my child,” was the inva- 
lid’s reply, as she looked up into the innocent, girlish face 
that bent over her couch. “I should be ungrateful indecd, 
if, after all the affectionate care lavished upon me by my 
nephew and his wife, I should be otherwis¢.” 

Some shadows resting upon the usually happy face, caught 
Mrs. Lyon’s attention. She loved Nellie dearly, not less for 
her loving kindness to her, than because she was the wife 
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of her nephew, the only infallible mortal, in Aunt Ruth's 
eyes, that the world contained. 

“Are you not well, Nellie?” 

“Quite well, auntie.”’ 

“You are unhappy, Nellie ?”’ 

There was no answer, but Nellie’s lips quivered, and two 
large tears gathered beneath the heavy drooped lashes, and 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

“My dear child, I am surprised, grieved to see you thus. 
Can you not confide in me ?” 

“Qh, auntie, Norman is so selfish, so unkind.” 

“Nellie, tell me one thing—have you quarrelled ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And parted in anger ?”’ 

“la 

“(io to him, my child, and be reconciled. If Norman has 
erred, he will see his fault; if you have, it is all the more 
fitting that you should seek a 1econciliation.”’ 

“Never !” 

‘Hush, Nellie: I will tell you a story, a true one, about a 
husband and wife who parted in anger, and never spoke to 
each other again. It is a terrible thing to anger those we 
love, Nellie. This man, whom I shall call Robert, was a 
proud man, grave, and self-possessed in his manners, com- 
manding as a king should be, nobler than any king that ever 
lived, Nellie, and far, far handsomer. Some thought him 
stern, but there was one who never found him so; and, though 
he might have been cold to others, he was all love and ten- 
derneas to her.” 

“His wife, aunt 

“Yes, Nellie. He loved her with a strength and depth 
of affection cf which few men are capable. Why he loved 
her with such passionate devotion, I could never see, for she 
was a wild, thoughtless girl, exacting and wilful; great faults 
they must have seemed to one as thoroughly self-disciplined 
as he was. Perhaps he divined what she never knew herself 
till afterwards, her deep love for him. They had been mar- 
ried but a few months. They had thus far been me happy, 
for he was, oh, so tender and thoughtful towards her, and 
she thought she had overcome her faults in her great hap- 

iness. ‘They were not overcome, however. One morning, 
he told her that he was going away to Vernon, and should 
not be back for two or three days. Vernon was the place 
where she had always lived till her marriage, and her mother 
still resided there. She wished to go with him, but he told 
her it would be impossible. She persisted, and he refused, 
but without giving his reasons. She grew very angry at 
his immovable calmness, and said bitter, cutting words, that 
would have maddened a man less able to control his temper. 
But he controlled himself. This exasperated her more, and 
she grew sarcastic and provoking; but, though he grew pale 
with anger, he gave’her not one angry word. She refused 
to say good-by when he went; and thus they parted, never 
to meet again on earth.” 

“Oh, Aunt Ruth !” whispered Nellie, with paling cheeks. 

“After he had gone, her anger all died away, and she 
thought she would follow him and ask his forgiveness, for 
the thought of his calm, cold scorn, nearly crazed her. She 
hastily put on her bonnet and cloak, and reached the station 
just as the train had gone. It was too late. Another train 
would start in about an hour, and she waited. When she 
was once on her way, she grew nervous and frightened. 
She was afraid he would be angry with her for following 
him, and the day’s ride was a torture to her. When she’ 
arrived in Vernon it was dusk, and there was a crowd gath- 
ered around the station, seemingly under some strong ex- 
citement. A terrible fear of something, she knew not what, 
took possession of her as she stepped on the platform. She 


soon found out what had happened. A man on the othe 
train, in stepping off, had, in his hurry, caught his foot, and 
fallen on the line. The train was in motion. Oh, Nellie! 
her repentance came too late.” 

There was an agony in Aunt Ruth’s voice which flashed 
a sudden suspicion across Nellie’s mint. 

“He had heard that her mother was very ill with the 
small-pox,,then raging in Vernon. He did not wish to pain 
or frighten her with the news till he had ascertained the 
truth of the report. This was the reason he refused to let 
her accompany him; this was why he could give no reason 
for the refusal. Tender and esting to the last;'‘and she 
—oh, how had she repaid him!” 

“And what became of her, auntie ?” 

“She took the disease from which his care would have 
guarded her, and for long weeks lay balancing botween life 
and death. She prayed for death; but her prayers were not 
answered. Some portions of her former strength came back 
to her, but health never» She has never left her couch 
since that fatal day; but in the tender care of his nephew, 
who is as like him in disposition as in form and features, she 
has found content.” 

Nellie knew now whose story she had, been listening to. 

“No wonder she loves Norman so much,” ‘said the little 
wife to, herself, as she wiped her tearful eyes, and stole out 
of the room. 

“A client, sir; a iady wishes to see you,” said Richards, 
as he put his head into the dusty office where Mr. Wilde 
sat leaning over a table eovered with papers which were 
scattered about in lawyer-like confusion. 

“Very well, Richards.” 

And Mr. Wilde rose, and walked into the frout office, 


where a little fur-muffled figure sat awaiting him. As he 
closed the door, Nellie sprang forward to meet him. 

“Nellie 

“Oh, Norman!’ and she clung to him, sobbing. “For- 


give me! I will never speak to Mrs. May again.”’ : 

‘She is a bad woman; not a fit associate for my little art- 
less wife. I Anow this, else I had not asked you to give her 
up. And you came all this distance in the cold to see me 
about it! My little Nellie!” 

And he kissed her fondly. 

“Norman,’—and she clung closer, sobbing 
have suffered so much! 
in anger again.” 

“My own darling, never.” 

And they never did. Through the long and happy years 
of married life which followed, no word of unkindness or 
reproach passed the lips of either, and they often spoke of 
this happy termination to the first and last quarrel. 


still —“| 
Forgive me and we will never part 


VELOCIPEDES, 


We find in “Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places,” pub- 
lished in 1841, a description of a velocipede seen by the 
author during a visit to Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 
as follows: 

‘‘Among the curiosities laid up here are two velocipedes— 
machines which, twenty years ago, were for a short period 
much in vogue. One young man of my acquaintance rode 
on one of these wooden horses all the way from London to 
Falkirk, and was requested at various towns to exhibit his 
management of it to the ladies and gentlemen of the place; 
he afterward made a long excursion to France upon it. He 
was a very adroit velocipedian, and was always very much 
amused with the circumstance of a gentleman meeting him 
on the highway by the river side, who, requesting to be 
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allowed to try it, and being shown how he must turn the 
handle to guide it, set off with great spirit, but turning the 
handle the wrong way, soon found himself hurrying to the 
edge of the river, where, in his flurry, instead of turning the 
handle the other way, he began lustily shouting, ‘Woh, woh! 
and so crying, plunged headlong into the stream. The 
Duke’s horse, whichis laid up for the gratification of pos- 
terity, was, I believe, not so very unruly; yet I was told its 
pranks caused it to be disused and here stabled. It is said 
the Duke and his physicians used to amuse themselves with 
careering about the grounds on these steeds; but one day, 
being somewhere on the terrace, his (irace’s Trojan steed 
eapsized, and rolled oyer and over with him down the green 
bank, much to the ‘Ymusement ofa troop of urchins who 
were mounted on a wall close. by. the road to witness this 
novel kind of racing. On this accident the velocipede was 
lzid up in lavender, aud a fine specimen of “he breed it is. 
I asked the old porter if the story was true, but he only 
replied and said, ‘Mind, I did not tell you that. Don’t 
pretend to say, if you write any account of this place, that 
you had that from me.’ ”’ 


{The following letter was handed to us for publication by Bro. 
Shearman. When it was written, Bro. DeWitt had not attended 
any of our public meetings, and only one or two of our private 
ones; only having heard of the Movement a few days gince. Ep. ] 


Oapen, Dec. 18th, 1869. 
Dsak Bro. SuUEARMAN, 


Since I last saw you in Salt Lake City, at that private meeting 
where so much of the holy influences of heaven were felt, 1 have 
been much concerned about the Great Movement which has just 
commenced—so much sothat I made it a matter of earnest prayer 
to that Being who has said that He will give to all men liberally, 
who would ask in faith, believing. (n Thursday last, after re- 
tiring to bed, I fell into a calm sleep and I dreamed that I saw a 
very wide body of water between this world and that which is to 
come. I thought that there had always been a way by which man- 
kind could pass over this mighty stream, although in past agesthe 
path was very poor—merely piles, driven into the water, the tops 

_ of which came within a few inches of the surface. I looked down 
from where I stood and saw people, though but very few, passing 
over, one after the other, on these piles, feeling tacir way beneath 
the surface of the water as they stepped from one pile to another. 
About on the level from where I stood, President Young and many 
others were building a bridge entirely of earthly material. The 
bridge was far enough completed for people to pass over with 
difficulty. The people on this bridge appeared more beautiful 
than those on the lower path or piles. I thought a man stood by 
me and said, ‘‘Lookup.” I did so, and saw Bro’s. Harrison and 
Godbe, building another bridge at a much greater height above 
Brigham’s bridge, than his was above the one below. I also saw 
@ great number helping to build the bridge, carrying material up 
to these men. Another tallish man, of a rather dark complexion, 
was superintending the job. I also saw the angels bringing much 
material from above to help those engaged below to hasten on the 
work. I never saw anything so stupendous completed in so short 
a time as this great work was: but it was finished, and I saw tens 
of thousands of people ready to cross the bridge. They all ap- 
peared very happy and beautiful—far more so than any mortals I 
ever saw; and as they passed over this bridge, I heard them sing- 
ing— 

7 “A new connecting link is given 

Retween the sous of earth and ILeaven.” 

With this I awoke, my bosom filled witha heavenly and peaceful 
influence. 

Your o'd friend and Brother, 


Aaron | 


{ 


[The following communication, received from a valued friend in 
the Eastern states, who formerly resided in this Territory, and 
uniformly made good his claims to the respect and confidence of 
our citizens—though not written with a view to publication, shows 
such a just appreciation of the position occupied by the Uran 
MAGAZINE and its supporters, and such an enlightened zeal in the 
cause of God’s truth and man’s amelioration, that we cannot re- 
frain from inserting it in our columns. | 


Mrasrs. Gopnr & Harrison, 


(entlemen:—You are sufficiently familiar with the general integ- 
rity of my motives, and the undisguised character of my devotion 
to what I deem for the best interests of mankind, to permit me, 
without further apology, io address you in relation to your present 
religious difficulties, and to offer you at the same time my con- 
gratulations and my sympathy. Your case has awakened an in- 
terest throughout the East which is not confined to pergons sus- 
taining sentiments of hostility or vulgar prejudice against the 
Church from which you have been officialiy severed, and many 
otherwise disinterested minds are ‘vatching the progress of events 
in Utah in reference, simply, to their bearing upon the welfare 
of humanity. My long residence in your midst has enabled me to 
thoroughly appreciate the situation in which you have been 
placed, both anterior and subsequent to the edict of excommuni- 
cation, and I am satisfied that your action has the approval of God, 
and will receive his sustaining grace. In any system of politics 
or religion, the man who, as a leader, assumes the virtue of in- 
fallibility, (belonging only to God) and attempts to control the 
minds and consciences of others, introduces a plank into his plat- 
form so essentially rotten that it cannot permanently sustain its 
own weight, and I am quite unwilling to believe that any respect- 
able number of intelligent men and women will long persist in 
propping up so rickety a structure. Further than this, I have 
nothing to urge against the Church institution of Utah. With its 
earlier hopes and aspirations, I have felt myself before now, 
strongly in sympathy. 

From the tone of your MaGazine since the forced act of sep- 
aration, I am encouraged to believe that the shock, however severe 
and unlooked for, will not disturb your steadfast faith in God, 
and your sincere devotion to the cause of truc religion. Relying 
upon the Divine aid, and the righteousness of your cause, I trust 
you will be enabled to pass triumphantly through the fiery ordeal, 
and be instrumental in placing the freedom of mind and conscience 
in Utah upon a broad and enduring basis. 


Your Frienn, 
t+ & & 


Oapesx Crry, Nov. 28t> 69. 


Dear LBro. Harrison, 


I take up my pen to congratulate you on the siand that you, 
and a few other brave men, have taken, to vindicate the cause of 
freedom of thought and liberty of speech, in opposition to priestly 
repression and slavish submission. 

The work of cutting off the Church goes bravely on in Ogden 
City, and side by side is the great and increasing interest mani- 
fested in the statements contained in the Uran Maaaztnr, which 
is eagerly read and discussed by great numbers, who, if honest, 
must join with those who, 'to keep a good conscience, are willing 
to lose their good name amongst their brethren fdr a time. As 
regards myself, I have long felt the absolute necessity for a change 
in the present order of things, and on reflecting, I have felt to say 
fre there none on the Lord’s side? and the answer has come, that 
there are thousands who have not bowed «own to the creature 
hut who love God and desire to do Nis will, and not the require- 
ments of a fallible man, whose failings and imperfections are 
manifest to all but himself and those whose interest it is to flatter 
him. Alas, poor humanity, clothed with aflittle brief authority, 
plays, before high heaven, fantastic tricks which make thefangels 
weep. But one thing is certain, no ono can cut us off froma clear 
conscience void of offence to God and man, and if it comes to the 
test, I trust I shall not belie my conscience in speakiug my honest 
convictions, believing in so doing I shall best serve the interests 
of the Kingdom of Cod, and the welfare of the whole human fam- 
ily. I do not write this for publication, or my ow. glorification, 
but simply to state that your course is appreciated and fully en- 
dorsed by many of those in the Church, who are not yet bold 
enough to avow their real sentiments. , 

With great respect, I remain your brother in the Gospel. 

Oxe or tuk LONDON CONFERENCE. 
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allowed to try it, and being shown how he must turn the 
handle to enide jt, set off with reat spirit. but) turning the 
handle the wrone way, soon found himself hurrying to the 
edge of the river, where, in his flurry. instead of turning the 
handle the other way. he began lustily shouting, “Woh. woh? 
and so erying. plunged headlong into the stream. The 
Duke's horse, which is Jaid np for the eratifieation of pos- 
terity, Wits, | believe. not so very unruly ; yet Was toll its 
pranks caused it to Ix disused and here stabled. (tts. said 
the Duke and his physicians used to amuse themselves with 
eareering about the erounds on these steeds; but one day, 
being somewhere on the terrace, his ‘Trojan steed 
capsized, and rolled over and over with him down the ereen 
bank, much to the smusement of 2 troop of urchins whe 
were mounted onion wall close by the read to witness this 
novel kind of racing. On this accident the velocipede was 
laid up in lavender, anda tine specimen of the breed it ts. 
Lasked the old porter if the story was true, but he only 
replied snd sat, ‘Mind, «lid net tel] vou that. Don't 
pretend to say. if you write any account of this place, that 
you had that from mes” 


<q... — 


[The following letter was handed to us for publication hy Bro. 
Shearman When it was written, Bro. DeWitt had not attended 
any of our public meetings, and only one or two of our private 


ones: only having heard of the Movement a few days since. Mp. |] 
Bro. Survnwss, 


Since last saw you in Salt Lake City, at that private mecting 
where so much of the holy influences of heaven were felt, 1 have 
been much concerned about the Great Movement which has just 
commenced—-so much sothat T made it amatter of earnest prayer 
to that Being who has said that He will give to all men liberally, 
who would ask in faith, believing. On Thursday last, after re- 
tiring to bed, 1 fell inte a calm sleep and | dreamed that IT saw a 
very wide body of water between this world and that which is to 
come. I thought that there had always been a way by which man- 
kind could pass over this mighty stream, although in past ages the 
path was very poor mercly piles, driven tnto the water, the tops 
of which came within a few inches of the surface. [looked down 
from where L stood aml saw neople, though but very few, passing 
over, one alter the other, on these piles, feeling -tucir way beneath 
the surface of the water as they stepped from one pile to another. 
About on the level from where L stood, President Young and many 
others were building a lbridee entirely of earthly material. The 
bridge was far enough completed for people to pass over with 
difficulty. The people on this bridge appeared more beautiful 
than those on the lower pathor piles. | thought a man stood by 
me and said, ‘Lookup.’ so. and saw Bro’s. Harrison and 
Godbe, building another bridge at a much greater height above 
Brighaim’s bridge, than his was above the one below. | also saw 
a great number helping to buili the bridge, carrying material up 
tothese men. Another tallish man, of a rather dark complexion, 
was superintending the job. also saw the angels bringing much 
material from above to help those engaged below to hasten on the 
work. [never saw anything so stupendous completed in so short 
tu time as this great work was: but it was finished, and | saw tens 
of thousamds of people ready te cress the bridge. They all ap- 
peared very happy andl beautiful -far more so than any mortals | 
ever saw: and as they passed over this bridge. heard them sing- 
ing — 

Petweon the sams ef earth 

With this Lawoke, my filled witha heavenly and peaeotul 
influence. 

Youre d and Drether, 


Nanton 


UTAH MAGAZINE. 
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| The following communication, received from a valued friend in 
the Eastern states, who formerly resided in this Territory, and 
uniformly made good his claims to the respect and confidence of 
our citizens—thongh not written with a view to publication, shows 
such a just appreciation of the position occupied by the Ura 
Macazine and its supporters, and such an enlightened zeal in the 
cause of God's trnth and man’s amelioration, that we cannot re- 
frain from inserting if in our columns. | 
Merssra. Gopnr & Harrison, 

(Jentlemen:—You are sufficiently familiar with the general integ- 
rity of my motives, and the undisguised character of my devotion 
to what I deem for the hest interests of mankind, to permit me, 
without further apology, to address you inrelation to your present 
religious difficulties, and to offer you at the same time my con- 
gratulations andl my sympathy. Your ease has awakened an in- 
terest thronghout the East which is not confined to persons sus- 
taining sentiments of hostility or vulgar prejudice against the 
‘Church from which you have been officially severed, and many 
otherwise disinterested minds are watching the progress of events 
in Utah in reference, simply, to their bearing upon the welfare 
of humanity. My long residence in your midst has enabled me to 
thoroughly appreciate the situation in which you have been 
placed, both anterior and subsequent to the edict of excommuni- 
cation, and lL am satisfied that your action has the approval of God, 
and will receive his sustaining grace. In any system of politics 
or religion, the man who, as a leader, assumes the virtue of in- 
fallibility, (belonging only to God) and attempts to control the 
minds and consciences of others, introduces a plank into his plat - 
form so essentially rotten that it cannot permauently sustain its 
own weight, and 1 am quite unwilling to believe that any respect- 
thle nnmber of intelligent men and women will long persist in 
propping up so rickety a structure. Further than this, I have 
nothing to urge against the Church institution of Utah. With its 
earlier hopes and aspirations, | have felt’ myself before now, 
strongly in sympathy. 

From the tone of your Macazine since the forced act of sep- 
aration, I am encouraged to believe that the shock, however severe 
and unlooked for, will not disturb your steadfast faith in God, 
and your sincere devotion to the cause of truc religion. Relying 
upon the Divine aid, and the righteousness of yonr cause, I trust 
you will be enabled to pass triumphantly through the fiery ordeal, 
and be instrumental in placing the freedom of mind and conscience 
in Utah upon a bread and enduring basis. 

Your Frrenp, 
8 


Oupex Ciry, Nov. 
Dean Bro. 


I take up my pen to congratulate you on the siand that you, 
and a few other brave men, have taken, to vindicate the cause of 
freedom of thought and liberty of speech, in upposition to priestly 
repression and slavish submission. 

The work of cutting off the Church goes bravely on in Ogden 
City, and side by side is the great and increasing interest mani- 
fested in the statements contained in the Uran Magazine, which 
is eagerly read and discussed hy great numbers, who, if honest, 
must join with those who, to keep a good conscience, are willing 
ty lose their good name amongst their brethren for a time. As 
regards myself, I have long felt the absolute necessity for a change 
in the present order of things, and on reflecting, I have felt to say 
are there none on the Lord's side’? and the answer has come, that 
there are thousands who have not howed down to the creature 
but who love God and desire to do fis will, and not the require- 
ments of a fallible man, whose failings and imperfections are 
manifest to all but himself and those whose interest it isto flatter 
him. Alas, poor humanity, clothed with aflittle brief authority, 
plays, before high heaven, fantastic tricks which make thelangels 
weep. But one thing is certain, no one cen cut us off froma clear 
conscience yoid of offence to God and man, and if it comes to the 
test, | trust I shall not belie my conscience in speaking my honest 
convictions, believing in sv doing | shall best serve the interests 
of the Kingdom of God, and the welfare of the whole human fam- 
ily. 1 do not write this for publication, or my own glorification, 
hut simply to state that your course is appreciated and fully en- 
dorsed by many of those in thesChurch, who are not yet bold 
enough to avow their real sentiments, | 

With great respeet, T remain your brother iu the Gospel. 

or tHe Lonpon Conver 
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Watertalls, Whizzing of Steam. ete ~™ oe 

TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY. 
But is uedlina common pipe. It cures on the prin- 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and throat are Lroneht Immediately umler it 
lnfinence. This strikes at the reot of the 
disease. and elrives trem the market all other 
icihes tor the swime maladies. 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES. 25 CENTS. 


EIARVEL 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses and 
cattle have 
heen tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pul- 
= lic for six- 
years. 
Hundreds 
of the prince ip r horsemen of the Union have proneune- 
el them tine « nly Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There is nothing in them toe 
the animal, bur. on the contr: ir¥y, everything to im- 
prove thers. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nd stage owners in all the principal cities 


them: and their combined testimony stamps 

thet one of wonders of medical iqnee, Letters 
white iifasmall hook are in out possession, 

{ testifving to their ; coolness, Merchants are request- 


Pat. Aries Fiano- | 


ed te ‘Warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
uld they fail to give <atistaction. 

All thi above articles ure | hy 

aml Merchants everywhere. and 


and RETAIL by 


Gu 
SALT LAAE CITY, UTAH. 


{, W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


O7 Meunray Srreet, NEW YORK. 


luthiuma- 


UTAH ADVERTISER. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, 


For restoring Grey Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing which is 
ut once agreeable, heal- 
thy, and effectual 
preserving the hair. 
ov gray 
soon vextorcd to its 
be hin hair is thickened, 
illing is checked. 


and baldness often, though net always, 


/ cured by its use. 


Nothing can restore 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the elands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain ean be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty secliment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
vecasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning cray or falling off, and conse- 
quentiy prevent baldness. Free from 
those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Viger ean only 
henefit but net harm it. If wanted 


| merely kor 


| 


ot WILOLESALE | 


HAIR DRESSING 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil nor dye, it does 
not soil white cambrie. and yet lasts 
long on the hair, givime it a rich zlossy 
lusture and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


‘ND ANyLITICAR CuUEMIASTS. 


LOWELL, MASS, 
Price 1.25. 


PRACTICAL 


FOR BALE bY 
Godbe Co., 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
and by Druggistslaul Dealers in Medicines every 
where, 4 


- — 


GILLET’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are know te the trade, from Chicage to the Pacifie: 


all Grocers and Druggists keep them. 


W; 


. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
» blocks north of Tabernacle, on telegraph line 


* - 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 
Are coustantly enpplied with a fine stock of Domes 
fics, Sheeting», Prints, Denims, Corset Jeans De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentw Ky Jeans, ete.: Hats 
Caps, Boet« and Shoes, a plendidl assortment, 
The GROCERY DEPAR TMENT ‘is comple tein vari- 
ety and quality. 


K ELSON 
Whelesale , ane 


BAKERY AND 


CANDY Is PURE !—J. 
Manniacturer of Pure Candy, 
retail, at the “GOLDEN GATE 
CONFECTIONERY.” Main street, 

Contectionery in variety 
qualled, 


aml quality une- 


| 


BOOT AND SHOE 
SECOND 


JS. BHOOPER ce Co., | 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO 


SOUTH ST. 


tior 


| “““alfa Block North of Emigration Square, state Road, Have const 
make to order Doors, Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Etc 
Parties building or making alterations will find itadvantageousto call on 


SMITH BROS 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co.. 


antly on hand 
Of every descr ip 


UT QIOUVH Pue av Ta 


| 
| 
= | 
| 
{ 
| 
t “ab: 
| 
y 
| | 
| 
) 


@ 


Pianos,Organs, Furniture, etc, Polished in tae BEST STLYE at Findley’s Store 


Utah Magazine, Volumes 1 and 2, $1 each. 


“ 


town, 


THE UTAB ADVERTISER. 


GODBE, 


OUR FALL ADVERTISEMENT. | 


‘ 


We desire to call the attention of the PUBLIC | 
toOUR LOW PRICES, and we are still | 
determined to sell at the VERY LOWEST RATES | 
at TAIL. 


[ESTABLISHED 1555.) 


GODBE & CO., 


Are Recei g Daily 
Abt varicty of: 
WALKER BROS. 


AN D——- 


eteck at retail 


thee keorritory at 
WALKER BROS. 
DYE STUFFS, 


The CHEAPEST stvere tn 


WALKER BROS. 


Great inducements to buy ASS. 


WALKER BROS. 


GROCERIES and DRY 
GOODS exceedingly,; cheap, 


at 
WALKER BROS. 


Great variety ot Ladies’. 
and Childreny’ shoes, cheap- 
er than, ever offered be_ore 


at 
WALKER BROS. 


COLORS AND VARNISHES, 


PAINT, WHITEWASH AND OTHER 


- 


Lo., Kc. 


PERFUMERIES 


— AN D— 


PRINTS, SHEETINGS, TOILET REQUISITES. 
FLANNELS, and CLOTHS, 
CASE GOODS, 


greatly below the regular 
prices at 
WALKER BROS. Pare Wines and Liquors, 
DOMESTIC & HAVANA 


ARS 


CROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps, etc., decid-_ 
ediy below anything ever 


Gfiered, at. 
WALKER BROS, 


LATEY. 


Drugs, Medicines 


WATER'S’ 


New Scale Pianos, 


WiTli [TRON FRAALE 


Over-strune Dees. and Leraffe 


~ © 


PARLOR, CHURSH ANS CABINET | 


PAIN Oris, 


| PlAnes. MELODEONS and 


The best manufactured: Warrasted for Stx Years. 


greatly reduced for cash. New 7-Octave Vianes 
of first-class makers for $277 aca coward, New Cab- 
inet Organs for >40 anc ard. second-hand In- 
struments from S40 to dijo. Mouthiv installments 
received. Illustrated Catalogues mailed for three 
Cuts. 


WAREROOMS : 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. : 


| from personal knowledge as being of the very best 


With which their Estalbli<hment< vill be 


stantiy supplies, 
WV ANT ED. 


Wheat, For Tilton & McFarlanc’s Celebrated Sa'es. Cre’s 
Cough Baisem and Dyspeptic Cure. 

Oats and “Royal Baling Powder &c. 

avila Ze INDUCEMENTS are offered cos] 

Machange Guilds, SALTLLNS Crvy. 

e Main Gircet. - « OGDEN. 


— 


HORACE WATERS. 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very best. 
—New York Evangelist. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
quality. —Chrislian Intelligencer. 

The Watery Pia 9s are built of the best and 
most thorveug..ly se. soned und 


Journal, 


Waters Pianos and Melodeons challenge compari- 
sun with the finest made anywhere —Home Journal. 


Ilorace Waters, 481 Broadway. is tamed for the ex- 
cellence of his Pianos and 103°. 


The Waters Piano rauks with the best manuiac- 
tured in America,—TZhe ludejwudent, N. 2. 


Onur wiil find at Mr. Waters’ store the very 
Lest assortinent of Pintos, Melodeous and Organs to | 
Le foundin the United Mayurne 


Musicat Mr. Waters gave up pub- 
lishing sheet inusic. he las Geveted his whole « wirital 
and atteution te the manufacture and sale of Piniios 
nna Melodies. lle thas just 


his new coving ose oF price 


Which shows tedtuict.on Trom former rates, 
his have recentis aware ‘let First 
Premium at several people of the pre- 
st¢nidary. are attracted. of jet the 
famine Gl rived poame probe 

ments carne? him repntiation lone before 4 
positioms atel “loners colbectea therewith Wele 

“\ 1 it aft we Wa 

st Of thufacture 1 th 

witht powertn! ru 


Tent, there isgie lombi of its durability more 
that sere of the best aimatenr plavers tu. tlie 
se fe 


city ¢elebraied lists have performed 
on the said aid ali promewuee it a snpecior 
could not give.—- Mowe 


‘ THE CLOTUES at the same time. 


GILLET’ S WASHING CHRYSTAL a6 AKO 0 BOARDING First Class f 


Maithew’s 


wud ready to accom- J 


Reiresliments, take notice 
KESTAURANT is now © pen 
So.ocdate his friends amd the public. Give hima 
eall. Pour doora east Godlées Exchange Builjl- 
ings. 


nd PLUS 


Makes washing casy, removes oil stain 


Ask your grocers ier 


J. N. CUNNINGILAM’S MEDICAL DISPENS.- 
ary, for the cure of all Chronic Complaint, three 
doors west of Theatre. Sever Sores, Cancers, Fe- 
wiale Weakness, Rheumatism, and all complaint ot» 
which the human family are suljected, are positizely 
tured, 
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